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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER, ABRAHAM CAHAN, BRANDER 
MATTHEWS AND LAWRENCE OILMAN. 



"ITALIAN ROMANCE WRITERS."* 

It is twenty years since Mr. Howells heralded the advent of 
Giovanni Verga as a new force in realistic fiction. It is ten 
years since Continental critics hailed Gabriele d'Annunzio as the 
prophet of a new Latin Eenaissance. More recently, through the 
interpretations of Signora Duse, these two names have grown fa- 
miliar to the public ear ; they are the sole familiar landmarks in an 
unexplored territory. If a translator is rash enough to put into 
English a volume by Grazia Deledda, let us say, or Matilde Serao, 
his best chance of winning a hearing is to proclaim the former a 
Sardinian Verga, and announce the latter as the author to whom 
d'Annunzio dedicated his first novel. But, aside from the authors 
of " Cavalleria Eusticana " and " La Gioconda," there is, both in 
England and America, not only a pervading ignorance of contem- 
porary Italian fiction, but an equally general lack of curiosity. 
Consequently, any book which successfully fulfils the task that 
Dr. Joseph Spencer Kennard presumably set himself in his 
"Italiar Eomance Writers," any book which adequately reveals 
the strength and originality and poetic beauty of the younger 
school of fiction in Italy, and inspires us with a curiosity to know 
more of it, is a work eminently worth the doing. 

Such a book, however, to be well done, should aim to accom- 
plish three separate things. It should, first of all, lay before us, 
briefly and clearly, the evolution of a particular form of literature 
in a particular country, its debt to foreign influences and its 
internal development. Secondly, it should show the relation of 

* " Italian Eomance Writers." By Joseph Spencer Kennard. New 
York: Brentano's. 
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Italian fiction to Italian life; should seek the key-note of the 
Italian temperament, and show how far the native writers truth- 
fully reflect it. And, finally, it should seek to make quite clear 
the aims and tendencies and relative importance of the authors 
chosen for discussion. It is profitable to ask ourselves how far 
Dr. Kennard's book performs this threefold task. 

Aside from his needlessly pedantic introduction, Dr. Kennard 
has written in a popular and entertaining style, keeping himself 
in the background, and allowing the novelists to speak for them- 
selves, in the form of well-chosen extracts and sympathetic sum- 
maries. It is his introduction which is intended to accomplish 
two of the three purposes above mentioned, and it is the least 
satisfactory part of the book. He deprecates any intention of 
retracing modern romance through story, tale and fable, to its 
earliest origins, yet he begins with " Daphnis and Chloe," " The 
Golden Ass " of Apuleius and the " Satirse " of Petronius, in- 
dulging in generalities that are quite true about Apuleius, but not 
at all true regarding Petronius. Chaucer and BrantSme and 
Marguerite de Navarre, Eousseau and Voltaire, " Eobinson 
Crusoe " and " Clarissa Harlowe " besprinkle the pages with cap- 
itals and italics, merely to prove a thesis which might almost 
have been laid down as an axiom — that the Italian novel of to- 
day is not a lineal descendant of Boccaccio and Bandello, but an 
imported form, borrowed from the English and the French. He 
does show, in a rather interesting manner, the reciprocal connec- 
tion between the political and literary movements during the 
Risorgimento, making clear how such a book as Manzoni's 
"Promeesi Sposi" was the logical outcome of the times. But 
where Dr. Kennard signally misses his opportunity is in neglect- 
ing to trace the influence which Maupassant and Zola, Tolstoi 
and Sudermann and Ibsen, have successively exerted upon the 
development of contemporary fiction in Italy. He rightly points 
out that the dominant note in Italian literature to-day is that of 
individualism. But he seems to miss the point, that it is the 
tendency to take the best wherever they find it, in France or 
Germany or Bussia, that has given Italian individualism its variety 
and its strength. Verga's similarity to Zola is worth studying, 
as well as his points of difference; even though Dr. Kennard does 
not think so. Matilde Serao did some of her most remarkable 
and virile work under the direct influence of the Eougon Mac- 
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quart series. " Paese di Cuccagna," " Conquista di Boma," 
" Eiccardo Joanna " come nearer to the Zolaesque type of epic 
novel than any other works yet written by a woman. Dr. Ken- 
nard dismisses them as mere collections of episodes, unworthy 
the name of novel. He fails to realize that in these books the 
protagonist is not a man or a woman, but a symbolic thing — the 
gambling craze, the corruption of political life, the venality of 
the public press; just as, in Zola, it is the stock exchange, the 
markets, the department store. 

The second point that Dr. Kennard emphasizes in his introduc- 
tion is the difficulty which confronts a foreigner in attempting 
to criticise the literature of a race whose soul he but half under- 
stands. Much that he says in this connection is quite true; the 
Italian ideal is radically different from the Anglo-Saxon ideal; 
the beauty of the material world is more often their theme than 
that of the spiritual world; or, as he most aptly puts it, "the 
craving for sensuous beauty, the glory in pagan ideals, the artist 
careful only for the precepts of his art, is the true Italian type, 
whether expressed by chisel, brush or pen." It is evident that 
Dr. Kennard himself feels this difficulty of understanding an 
alien temperament, and struggles with it. But at least he makes 
one thing very clear: that the Italian writers have faithfully and 
triumphantly put into their Iwoks those very thoughts and ideals 
that differentiate Italian life, outside of books, from the life of 
every other race. To succeed in seizing the spirit of a race, a 
tribe, a city, and put it into a novel so faithfully that all who read 
will say, " This is the very essence of Italian life, Sicilian life, 
Neapolitan life, and of no other life in the world," is a triumph 
of as high an order as any novelist, even the greatest, need seek. 
Yet, curiously enough, the author of " Italian Eomance Writers " 
has the air of regarding this very fidelity to life as a sort of 
defect, a note of inferiority in the Italian novelists. Now and 
then, he throws out a covert sneer at "literary photography"; 
he expects a painter " to create a higher form of life, a grander 
reality." In other words, he quarrels with the Italian novelists 
because they do not emphasize the moral and spiritual side of 
life. He does not seem to realize that, in German and English 
fiction, religious and metaphysical problems have their proper 
place, because they reflect the more serious thought of the people 
themselves; while, in Italy, that same class of problems would 
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seem distorted and untrue to life, because they would not fit into 
the social framework: they would not strike the key-note of the 
Italian temperament. 

Lastly, Dr. Kennard has not defined clearly in his criticisms 
the relative value that he attaches to the nine contemporary 
writers whom he has selected for detailed examination. One is 
not inclined to take issue with his selection of these nine; al- 
though it seems rather incongruous to find Capuana omitted, 
when he might so much more easily have dispensed with Enrico 
Annibale Butti, — Butti, who has claimed notice mainly as a 
follower of d'Annunzio, and Dr. Kennard robs him even of this 
claim. But, really, there are to-day only three leaders: Verga, 
the exponent of that special type of Italian realism known as 
" verism " ; Fogazzaro, who stands for spiritism, and would have 
our morals, our religion, our social and political economy, all 
settled for us in the pages of the novel; and finally, d'Annunzio, 
the high-priest of artistic beauty, the leader of the psychological 
and symbolic movement. All other contemporary novelists have 
to a greater or less degree come under the influence of one or 
more of these three. Dr. Kennard concedes the high order of 
art of Verga and d'Annunzio, but he concedes it grudgingly: 
A T erga is " a master of his art, a pioneer of realistic fiction, . . . 
striving truly to comprehend and describe life." D'Annunzio is 
" a factor in modern literature with which we must reckon," a 
"great artist, but a little man." The real reason for Dr. Ken- 
nard's frequent lack of sympathy and appreciation is nowhere 
clearly stated, but it is to be found latent throughout the book, — 
a deep-rooted antipathy to Zola and the naturalistic movement; 
a movement which exerted a powerful influence upon practically 
all the prominent Italian writers, with the one exception of Fogaz- 
zaro, and Fogazzaro is the one writer upon whom Dr. Kennard 
bestows cordial and unqualified praise. Yet, even in one's an- 
tipathies, one is expected to show an accurate knowledge of 
details. But regarding Zola Dr. Kennard does not show such 
knowledge. In the one illustration that he takes from the Bougon- 
Macquart series — that of a child who is shocked by the revela- 
tion of her mother's sin, and in consequence sickens and dies, — 
he refers to the child as "little Pauline." Of course, he must 
have had in mind Jeanne, the daughter of Helene Mouret, in 
" Une Page d' Amour." Febdeeic Taber Coopeb. 



